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philosophy. His principal criticism is that that philosophy leaves 
no place for the individual person as a moral agent. 

The latter portion of the book deals mainly with the problem of 
evil. The central thought is that the ordinary statement of the 
problem involves an unproved assumption. The question, Why 
does God permit evil, tacitly assumes that a necessitated absence 
of evil must be in itself good. The possibility of moral goodness 
implies the possibility of moral badness. 

There can be no doubt that the volume contains a very able and 
impressive treatment of several of the most important aspects and 
problems of Theism. A criticism of this treatment as a whole may 
perhaps be thrown into the form of a question, Does Professor 
Fraser heap too great a burden upon "moral faith" ? He answers 
this criticism implicitly by the statement (p. 274) that "moral faith 
is deeper than the deepest possible intellectual doubt, and presup- 
posed in all that is reasonable." But, to make this answer per- 
fectly satisfactory, is there not need of a more thorough-going 
idealism, in the interpretation of nature, than any to which Pro- 
fessor Fraser seems willing to commit himself? 

Charles F. D'Arcy. 

Ballvmena, Ireland. 

Contemporary Theology and Theism. By R. M. Wenley, M. A., 
D.Phil. (Glas.), D.Sc. (Edin.), Senior Professor of Philosophy 
in the University of Michigan, etc. Edinburgh : T. and T. 
Clark, 1897. Pp. x., 202. 

This little book describes and criticises some of the more impor- 
tant theological opinions of the present day, and concludes with an 
account of the author's own philosophical position. 

Speculative theology, represented more especially by the present 
Master of Balliol's "Evolution of Religion" and Dr. Pfleiderer's 
"Gilford Lectures," is outlined and discussed. The outline is 
drawn clearly enough, the discussion is interesting if somewhat 
inadequate. 

Ritschlian theology seems to me to receive more satisfactory 
treatment. Its place in modern thought and its principal tenets 
are well indicated. The criticism which follows is convincing. 

Professor Wenley's own treatment of the theistic problem is 
somewhat perplexing. It is hard to reconcile the position he 
adopts in his criticism of the speculative theologians with the doc- 
trine of his concluding chapters. His criticism rests mainly on 
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the ground that speculative theology destroys personal religion by 
making the individual a mere stage in an intellectual process. But 
when he comes to state his own position as an idealist, and has to 
deal with the difficult question of solipsism, he cuts the Gordian 
knot by asserting that "within his own self-consciousness" man 
"cannot but include the self-consciousness of his neighbors." 
How that is possible, if the self-principle is to be regarded as any- 
thing but an abstract intellectual formula, he does not pause to 
explain. His further assertion that " a purely personal experience 
is inconceivable," however important for psychology, can hardly 
be said to touch the great philosophical question with which he is 
dealing. 

Professor Wenley's whole treatment of these great topics is rapid 
and sketchy. But in the course of his book he throws out many 
bright sayings and suggestive thoughts. 

Charles F. D'Arcy. 

Baixymena, Ireland. 



Zeller's Aristotle. Translated by B. F. C. Costelloe and J. H. 
Muirhead. In two volumes. London : Longmans, Green & 
Co., 1897. 

At last we have a translation of Zeller's Aristotle in English, and 
what is more a very accurate and readable translation. Some years 
ago this would have been a priceless boon to students of Greek 
philosophy, and it is impossible not to regret that it has been so 
long delayed. Much has been done for the study of Aristotle since 
the original work was published, and it is a little provoking to find 
hardly any recognition of this in the volumes before us, with the 
exception of some stray references to the 'Adyvahov icohrsia and the 
like. Every one knows with what care Dr. Zeller keeps his work up 
to date, and it is unfortunate that there was not a new edition of 
the original before the translation was made. I do not know 
whether Dr. Zeller intends to bring out a new edition. If he does, 
we have waited so long that we might have waited a little longer. 
If he does not, we must be thankful for what we have got. It is 
better late than never. 

It will probably be of most interest to the readers of this Jour- 
nal, if I make some remarks upon that part of the work which 
deals with the " Ethics." It is to be regretted, I think, that Zeller 
gives his countenance to the view that the "Ethics" deals with the 



